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Charles E. Park, D. D., Secretary , 

Dear Sir: — 

In undertaking the commission with which this Society en- 
trusted me, to make a study trip among the Protestant missions 
to the Indians of the United States I was faced with the problem 
of where to go and what or whom to see within the limits of time 
and funds available. I could not hope to visit Alaska, although 
four or more denominations have strong work there, and it is now 
a part of the field of the Indian Bureau. I decided to attempt a 
circle tour of the main centers of Indian work west of Chicago, 
finding it impracticable to visit Indian mission fields in the East 
and South. I began my field studies at Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas, and visited reservations and missions in practically 
every one of the western states from Oklahoma to Washington 
and back to Wisconsin. I decided to base my study on interviews 
with leading missionaries, Christian Indians and members of the 
Indian Field Service of the government, — to see people rather 
than institutions. From the statements of experienced workers I 
planned to get a picture of things as they are and suggestions as 
to what they ought to be. 

In preparation for the trip I collected as complete a list as 
possible of Christian workers among Indians, by consultation of all 
the denominational board reports, and have supplemented it by 
inquiries on the field. There is no printed list of missionaries 
among the Indians of all the boards. The administrative secre- 
taries in charge of Indian missions in most of the church boards 
wrote their missionaries in advance of my coming, requesting cor- 
dial cooperation, and, in several cases, outlined particular adminis- 
trative questions in their fields which deserved special study. The 
Home Missions Council, the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and the Joint Indian Committee of both councils gave the 
project strong moral support, aided materially in several ways, 
and suggested special investigation of some problems of comity in 
Indian missions. The Institute of Social and Religious Research 
offered valuable suggestions as to a questionnaire which I prepared 
and sent to about 150 leading missionaries and friends of the 
Indian : I have received about forty full and helpful replies. The 

Indian Office provided me with a map of Indian agencies, a guide 
book for reaching all the stations of the Field Service, and a roster 
of superintendents and heads of departments. Commissioner 
Rhoads gave me a most gracious letter of introduction to all sup- 
erintendents and field officials. 

Summarizing the extent of the study, I have visited on this 
trip, or recently, 36 out of the 66 Indian agencies in the West, 
and have had contacts with 57 out of the total of 110 separate 
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administrative units of the Indian Field Service, usually talking 
at some length at each agency with the superintendent, the chief 
clerk, the principal of the boarding school, the doctor, the super- 
visor of the government day or public schools, and other employees, 
especially Indians. I have visited 13 out of 21 non-reservation 
boarding schools, and 28 out of 63 other government boarding 
schools. I have had interviews or similar contacts with about 130 
persons definitely related to the Indian mission work of the 
churches, in considerably over a hundred different enterprises. 
These persons were representatives of 21 Protestant denominations 
and 4 interdenominational groups. In addition, there are only 
three other denominations working among Indians, and four 
small undenominational groups (so far as located), besides Mor- 
mons, and the large amount of work carried on by the various 
Catholic orders. The great bulk of the white missionaries are sent 
out by Northern Presbyterians, Northern Baptists, Episcopalians, 
and Northern Methodists, though Southern Baptists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians have many Indian preachers in Oklahoma. 

I am submitting with this report a list of the points of interest 
for Indian missions which I visited, adding also the places which 
should have been visited for a complete survey. I made consider- 
able effort to reach the more remote and isolated reservations 
when the number of Indians involved and the amount of Protestant 
mission work for them seemed to justify the time required. With- 
out the generous help of many missionaries and other Christian 
workers, and of all the Field Service men with whom I had deal- 
ings, it would have been quite impossible to cover so much territory 
in so short a time and at such small expense. 

For an adequate study of the field a good deal more time 
should have been given to Oklahoma and Arizona, where Indian 
population is concentrated and the missionary problems more press- 
ing. Some important leaders of the missions in Oklahoma I failed 
to meet, general workers whose wide knowledge of conditions 
would have been 1 of great help. In other states I did not secure 
the contacts I would have desired with bishops and state or district 
superintendents and synodical executives, who could have given 
me different points of view from those of the missionaries and the 
government officials. I did have material help from the secretary 
of the Oklahoma Federation of Churches, the professor of Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Oklahoma, the general superintendent of 
the Indian work of the Reformed Church in America, the principal 
of the Methodist mission school at Farmington, N. M., the head 
of the Neillsville, Wis. school of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, and a prominent pastor in Lewiston, Idaho. I had 
interviews with several Indian preachers, some of them general 
missionaries in responsible positions, and with other prominent 



Indians, among them the chief of the Choctaws, the only Indian 
state Christian Endeavor Secretary, the Indian woman in charge 
of the museum of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and several 
Indians who are superintendents, principals, or chief clerks in the 
Field Service. I spent altogether thirteen weeks on the field 
study, beside a week at Chautauqua, where special attention was 
given to the study of Indian missions during Home Mission week. 

Why You did not suggest this visit to the Protes- 

Indian tant Indian missions to secure more convincing 
Missions? evidence of the necessity for a missionary program 
among the Indians. That has been the accepted policy of the 
American people at least since Grant’s time. Assistant Commis- 
sioner Scattergood said at the Philadelphia Conference on Social 
Work last summer: “Working with the Indians under the govern- 
ment takes just the same spirit for success as actuates missionaries.” 

Nor did I need to gather arguments for the future continu- 
ance of missionary effort among the Indians on the part of the 
churches. The economic, social and religious progress of the 
Indian under missionary efforts is too well established to need fur- 
ther attestation, though there are still in evidence the various 
stages of that progress. In my short trip I saw the extremes. I 
witnessed an Indian dance among the Apaches (not staged for 
tourists) by two old medicine men and their pale little apprentice, 
shuffling around to the insistent hypnotic beat of the drums. At 
the foot of the Great Snake Pillar on the tiny plaza of Walpi in 
Hopiland, where a week before white tourists had paid high prices 
to see the snake dance, I assisted in a little gospel service, in which 
the Christian Hopis took a leading part. I attended a funeral 
of a Christian Indian on the San Carlos Reservation in Southern 
Arizona where the coffin was filled with packages of groceries for 
the spirit of the dead man. I saw them pile the old clothes, and 
the saddle (slashed so that it would not be used again by living 
men) over the coffin, and cover them with earth. I also visited 
the cultured home of an Indian preacher who is the superintendent 
of practically all the Protestant mission work among Indians in 
Northern Minnesota, a region where seventy-five years ago my 
mother worked among his people in most primitive conditions. 
Such homes as his are no longer exceptional. They are fairly 
frequent. 

I secured a report made recently to the Department of the 
Interior by a committee of Idaho citizens concerning the Nez 
Perces, which says: “We did not find a child giving evidence of 

being undernourished, nor one that was not decently and comfort- 
ably clothed Suitable books and pictures were found in 

practically all the homes visited, while pianos, victrolas and radios 
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were present in many of them.” In the public schools of the 
villages the Nez Perce children “do not differ from others in 
physical cleanliness, clothing and in the evidence of their general 
intelligence.” 

These statements were in accord with my own observations 
when I spent a memorable Sunday at the Indian church of Kamiah, 
Idaho, where they have just celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of that pilgrimage of the Nez Perce Indians, “two thousand 
miles for a book,” the “White Man’s Book of Heaven,” of which 
Lewis and Clark had told them. I met at Gresham, Wisconsin, 
an old elder in the church belonging to the tribe of Stockbridge 
Indians, who have been Christians ever since they emigrated from 
Massachusetts. I visited the Christian Oneidas who came to Wis- 
consin from Central New York with their missionary, one hundred 
and twelve years ago. I saw also the desperately poor and helpless 
Yaquis at their squalid village of Guadelupe near Phoenix, Ariz., 
for whom the Indian Bureau is technically not responsible, and 
the Winnebagoes of Wisconsin, who forfeited all their claims on 
the government by running away from their reservation. In 
Arizona I talked with the Indian proprietor of a large printing 
plant. In North Dakota I read several issues of a mimeographed 
newspaper, distributed to the Indians, full of personal items about 
their own agricultural achievements and social happenings, just 
like a country paper for farmers in central New York state, except 
for the queer names. 

Of course the feathered and painted Indian, gotten up to 
meet the demand of tourists, gets more publicity than the con- 
structive work with Indians in their own homes, but such an In- 
dian as is exhibited for commercial purposes is no longer typical. 
The typical Indian of the present is little known to the general 
public. 

Although there is a certain defeatist attitude concerning work 
for the Indians which finds expression occasionally from some 
church people, some government officials and even a few mission- 
aries, yet the day for propaganda in favor of Indian missions has 
largely passed. Whatever we in the eastern churches may think 
about the success of Christian missions among thhe Indians it is 
clear that the substantial leaders of thought in the western states 
where Indians were and still are numerous, honor and respect the 
memory of the pioneer missionaries. I found them putting up 
historical markers for the old missions, and building memorial 
bridges, and planning for centennial celebrations of the beginnings 
of mission work. 

Now, the question in Indian missions is rather one of method 
in doing what every one admits must be done. The appraisal 
committee of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry thinks that 
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missionary work will continue as long as it is admitted that good 
will should express itself. But they declare that, as to method, 
there is necessity for change, and the effecting of such change 
should be the condition for further enlargement of the missionary 
enterprise. Your commission for this study probably indicated a 
question whether change in method was also needed in missions 
among the Indians. 

In the matter of missions among Indians few people would 
accept the position of Mary Austin, in her answer to my question- 
naire, condemning all the work of the missionaries except what 
they have done in public health service and mission hospitals. 
Many would hesitate to agree with Warren Moorhead’s state- 
ment, in his reply to the questionnaire, that it is a mistake to stress 
the further extension of missions among the Indians because the 
white people surrounding Indian communities need spiritual uplift 
far more than the Indians. But even if we admit, as most of us 
do, the need of more mission work among Indians, it is probably 
true that we all should have a better knowledge of the facts about 
them, a better philosophy of our relations with them, and a better 
technique in expressing our good will through the efforts of men 
and women employed by the churches or the government. 

Observations and interviews with all classes of whites and 
Indians on this trip have helped to develop my conviction that the 
fundamental mistake in our dealings with Indians of the United 
States, which has brought on our present Indian problem, is that 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this country were subjugated instead 
of being assimilated. This is a common mistake in relations be- 
tween neighboring nations, as it was between associated races in 
the history of the United States. Assimilation of the Indians 
meant fair treatment for them, which the pioneer settlers were, in 
general, unwilling to grant, although the Indians went at least 
half-way in friendly relations. Just escaped from exploitation by 
the old aristocracy of Europe, the pioneers in this country devel- 
oped a ruthless individualism, with little sense of social responsi- 
bility for less efficient groups. Belatedly we are now attempting 
that cultural assimilation of the Indians, as of our later immi- 
grants, which is the only solution of race problems. But we are 
attempting it with this subjugated race of American Indians under 
a serious handicap, the psychology of the defeated. The psychol- 
ogy of the defeated manifests itself in discouragement, indifference 
and dependence, and in a loss of ambition, a lack of responsibility 
and a persistent inferiority complex. Many with whom I 
talked commented on these outward expressions of supposedly 
Indian character without considering the background. 

This psychology of a subjugated race constitutes one of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of the work by the government and the 
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churches to bring the Indian info a homogeneous American. life. 
The problem is not as simple as it was when Roger Williams, and 
John Eliot and David Zeisberger began their work with the In- 
dians. Patiently and laboriously we must win back the confidence 
of a subjugated race to secure a foundation on which to build, their 
future as fellow-citizens. 

Perhaps it is not the province of this report to suggest the 
philosophy back of a Christian program among the Indians. To 
many such considerations might seem academic. But in conversa- 
tions and by implication different persons have indicated their 
objectives in Indian missions, or at least the common criteria - by 
which the results are to he judged, and thus hinted at a basal 
philosophy of the enterprise. One member of a board administra- 
tive committee mentioned that there had been only three converts 
in one of their Indian missions after forty years of missionary work. 
Something was evidently wrong, though numbers of converts 
cannot in general be accepted as a test of missionary work. Chris- 
tian workers in other denominations seem to lay great stress upon 
the regular participation of Indians in public worship, and, spec- 
ially, attendance at prescribed rites of the church. Many mission- 
aries recognize the danger of missing the vital results if they 
depend too much, in their appeals to the Indians, upon the presents 
handed out from missionary boxes and the lunch which is some- 
times served by the missionaries to all who will come to church. 
The “ministry of reconciliation” is, as a matter of fact, practiced 
by most missionaries among the Indians, as an end in itself, and 
as a means to win the Indians to Christianity; but the results are 
not always calculable in ecclesiastical terms. It is evident that the 
large majority of missionaries among Indians whom I have met 
are doing their work with a sincere desire to help the Indians 
in their present day lives; some few seem to be largely concerned 
about church organization and church extension ; it is difficult for 
a transient visitor to observe the deeper motivations and objectives 
that are in the mind of the missionary arising from his inner 
spiritual life. 

I have happened to observe somewhat more concern about 
moral conditions among Indians in some superintendents of Indian 
agencies, than in the missionaries. But that does not prove any- 
thing. It merely illustrates a current tendency to overlook ugly 
facts while concentrating on a constructive program. It would 
seem desirable if all of us, missionaries among Indians- and Chris- 
tian supporters of their work, would give additional thought to 
the relations between the general human obligation of philanthropy 
and the particular task of the church among Indians. Such con- 
sideration might help to promote spiritual unity and- coordination 
in the Indian missions of all the denominations. ; • • 
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Relations between The apparently inevitable separa- 
Churches in tion between Catholic and Protestant 
Indian Missions church activities among the Indians is a 
constant and insistent factor on every Indian reservation. It em- 
barrasses the superintendents, who are generally friendly to religi- 
ous work, more than any other problem in this connection. I have 
met one Catholic priest on the Indian field who has cordial per- 
sonal relations with every Protestant missionary in his section. At 
another place I learned that the Congregational minister, the 
Catholic priest and the Episcopalian clergyman had organized 
classes for religious instruction in the government boarding school 
by age groups rather than by church affiliations, planned the whole 
program of instruction together, and trusted each other to address 
in turn all the children in the general exercises of the Sunday 
School. This practice is not common ! 

I did not find that the problem of denominational competition 
among Protestant churches was specially serious, outside of East- 
ern Oklahoma, where it had appeared to Mrs. Ruth Muskrat 
Bronson such a confusing and hindering obstacle to the real Chris- 
tianization of her people. (See her speech at the Home Missions 
Congress in Washington, Dec. 1930). Eastern Oklahoma is the 
region where Mrs. Bronson lives. The situation there is compli- 
cated and needs further study. To a certain extent the ecclesiasti- 
cal practices in that section where the Five Civilized Tribes are 
located are affecting the Indian work also in the distinct region 
west of Oklahoma City, and have stirred up considerable contro- 
versy. However, Dr. Thomas Moffett, long secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board, says: “The united strength of the denominations 
has been one of the causes of progress in Indian Missions.” He 
quotes Dr. Charles L. Thompson, former president of the Home 
Missions Council, as stating that “he regarded the work of the 
churches for the red men of North America as furnishing the finest 
example of practical comity and cooperation in missionary service 
in the homeland.” 

In many regions outside of Oklahoma the Protestant mission 
work for Indians in any locality is largely, if not entirely, in the 
hands of one denomination. A few isolated instances might be 
cited where a mistake has evidently been made in planting a mission 
of another denomination within a short distance of one already 
established. It ought to be comparatively easy to arrange transfers 
and unifications. In a number of instances some embarrassment is 
being caused to superintendents and missionaries by the coming in 
of transient, irresponsible religious workers, white and Indian, 
who represent some new evangelistic movement undertaking an 
Indian mission as an expression of their zeal. At one of the most 
remote and inaccessible Indian fields in the United States two 
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very meagerly supported young men sent out by a small inde- 
pendent missionary organization are living in a government ware- 
house by courtesy of the superintendent of the reservation. Such 
cases are a problem to the local superintendent and to the Indian 
Office, and have been called to the attention of the Service Com- 
mittee on Indians for suggestions. Within the boundaries of a 
closed reservation the Indian Office might properly limit the 
Protestant missionary work to the appointees of one responsible 
denomination. 

There are a considerable number of mission boards operating 
among the Indians whose work may seem to be out of touch with 
the general program of the major denominations federated in the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of Women for Home 
M issions. The missionaries of these boards, as I found them, do 
not want to be exclusive and out of touch with the rest of the 
workers. The fault lies mainly in lack of a central executive 
for such boards, able to give time to the development of interboard 
relations. I was most cordially welcomed by missionaries of sev- 
eral church groups not represented on the Joint Indian Committee 
of the Home Missions Councils, who were eager for fellowship, 
but had no contacts with other missionaries except on their fields. 
Unity and cooperation in the wffiole missionary program among 
Indians can be greatly increased by special effort to make contact 
with these mission groups. They usually have a local superin- 
tendent who conducts the general correspondence. 

Among many other denominational groups there is so much 
control and direction of local Indian missions by state ecclesiastical 
organizations that it is difficult for the national executives to in- 
fluence local policies and personnel. Probably more than half of 
the criticism of missionaries among Indians is directed against 
members of one small group who are separately organized in a 
state ecclesiastical body, and appear not to be under the direct 
control of their national mission board. Increased efficiency and 
increased respect for the missionary work among Indians might be 
secured by better zVz<ra-denominational as well as interdenomina- 
tional coordination. While decentralization of authority and re- 
sponsibility and the enlistment of local church organizations and 
other civic agencies in developing a cultural assimilation with the 
Indian should be recognized as a definite goal of all mission 
boards, yet national planning and supervision of personnel, as well 
as national support, will be necessary in many Indian fields for a 
long time yet, to secure the best results. It should be recognized 
that the Protestant Christian movement among Indians requires 
expert and unified planning. 

Relations between missionaries on the field seemed in almost 
all cases to be helpful and stimulating. I was especially interested 
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in an annual conference for missionaries and Indians of the South- 
west held at Flagstaff, Arizona. It seemed such an unusually 
fine opportunity for counseling together on methods, handicaps 
and prospects of the work. It would be highly desirable to place 
at the service of the missionaries and the young Indian leaders 
who gather there experts in religious education, in social service, 
and some representatives of the mission boards who have a broad 
view of the whole Indian problem. Increase in the number of 
regional conferences of missionaries of all denominations working 
in that and similar areas, with active cooperation in program mak- 
ing by board secretaries concerned, would be a very material help 
in developing the missionary’s morale and the public’s understand- 
ing in working out this great social problem. Such conferences of 
missionaries, under the leadership of specialists in missions, with 
a carefully arranged program centering on methods, is sure to 
receive much publicity, and educate public opinion as well as help 
those in attendance. 

Another type of conference is the great mass gatherings of 
the Dakota Indians, under Episcopal leadership in the Niohrara 
Convocation, and under Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
their Annual Meeting. These gatherings are so attractive to the 
Indians that superintendents have felt it necessary to advise against 
too many leaving their farms and gardens to attend. Since these 
conferences are so popular and such strategic opportunities, they 
ought to be utilized to the full for education of the adults in the 
whole program of the church and the community. There are 
too few such conferences for missionaries and Indian Christians 
throughout the Indian mission field. My companion in part of the 
study in Oklahoma, Rev. G. E. Watermulder, superintendent of 
Indian work for the Reformed Church in America, has prepared 
a report on this question of conferences among Indian missionaries, 
which should have the attention of missionary executives. Confer- 
ence attendance may, in some places, be overdone by Indians and 
by missionaris, but it depends on the program of the conference. 
A well-planned meeting is a true school, and part of an adult 
education program which is much needed for the further progress 
of the Indian churches and their leaders. 

Outside of Oklahoma the most noticeable example of dup- 
lication in Protestant mission work among Indians is in a region 
where the work has been so unusually successful, and the relations 
between workers so harmonious, that one hesitates to say anything 
about it. A striking feature of the landscape in many sections of 
the Indian country in South Dakota is the three conspicuous 
church buildings, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational, and Episcopalian. Rarely are all three flourishing. 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists have never occupied the same 
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field. The Episcopalians have done an unusually fine piece of 
work in all the separate fields occupied also by Presbyterians or 
Congregationalists. But the anomaly remains, most of the Indian 
homes hidden in the creek valleys, and, perched on the hills above, 
the only buildings visible for miles, these three white churches. 

In the face of so many more serious problems of Protestant 
mission work among Indians, it is easy to exaggerate the import- 
ance of denominational competition and duplication. There is 
much to be said of the waste and the loss of efficiency; but I am 
more interested in the constructive work within the denominational 
groups. In eastern Oklahoma there are nearly 200 Indian 
churches, about half of them under the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, more than a quarter Southern Methodist, and somewhat 
fewer Presbyterian, divided about three-quarters in the northern 
church and the remainder southern. Most of these churches are 
under Indian pastors, the missionaries being general workers or 
in charge of educational institutions. Denominational competition 
is an oppressive and confusing fact in this region. Why should it 
be continued by the maintenance of small separate groups of South- 
ern and Northern Presbyterians? The secretary of the Board of 
National Missions of the Northern church has raised the question 
whether their Indian pastors might not make more rapid progress 
if they were associated with white pastors in a mixed Presbytery 
instead of being, separately organized. A previous question is 
whether they would not make more rapid progress if they were 
associated with the Indian pastors of the Southern Presbyterian 
church, as well as with the white pastors. 

White Missionaries The great question is, however, one 
and of more helpful contacts with white min- 

Indian Preachers isters, for these Indian preachers. If it 

were possible for all the pastors of the 200 Indian churches in 
eastern Oklahoma to get together, it might be possible to develop 
a strong group morale, which would raise the standards of the 
Indian ministry, at present far from satisfactory, and increase the 
membership of the Indian churches, which is only 14% of the 
total Indian population, as compared with 46% in the total popu- 
lation of the United States. (This does not, however, include the 
considerable number of Indians who are members of white 
churches.) 

Apparently the future of the Indian churches and the Indian 
pastors is to be in a stimulating fellowship with the white churches 
and ministers, however desirable might be their own racial fellow- 
. ship. The splendid Indian leadership of past days in the churches 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, including the great' Indian evange- 
list, Frank Hall Wright, seems to have passed. The present 
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Indian ministers have fallen back in their standards and their 
accomplishments. This is recognized and acknowledged by In- 
dians and whites alike. 

It was inevitable when the white missionaries and the mission 
boards largely withdrew their financial support, and, even more 
important, their close, stimulating personal contacts. Figures col- 
lected by the Oklahoma Federation of Churches indicate that the 
Southern Baptist Convention last year furnished less than a dollar 
a week in missionary aid to each of its Indian churches in Okla- 
homa, the Southern Methodists aided their churches less than a 
dollar a month, while the Northern Presbyterians averaged less 
than two dollars a week. All these churches and the Southern 
Presbyterians have white general field workers to aid and inspire 
the Indian preachers, but some of these men have other pressing 
duties in the white churches. Friendly and stimulating contacts 
of white Christian leaders and white churches with the Indians 
seem quite inadequate. In consequence, the impression generally 
prevails in Oklahoma that the historic Christian enterprises among 
the Five Tribes, continuous for over a hundred years, are not now 
growing in vitality and achievement. 

Apparently, however, the Indian young people are working 
through young people’s conferences to infuse new life into the 
churches. I met Chief Ben Dwight of the Choctaws, a graduate 
of Leland Stanford, who is working on plans for adult education 
among his people. Miss Tephia Folsom, the state Christian En- 
deavor secretary for Oklahoma, is eager to give her whole time 
among the young people of her own race. A Cherokee Indian at 
the head of one of the government boarding schools is leading the 
Sunday School in his institution, and a Choctaw woman at the 
head of another government school has done a remarkable piece of 
work in writing and staging a pageant celebrating the centennial 
of Christian work begun there by the missionary, Alfred Wright 
of the American Board. There is hope for the future of Chris- 
tianity among the Five Tribes through these young people; but 
there is little encouragement for reviving the old churches and 
vitalizing the Indian preachers unless the white churches and the 
mission boards kindle a stronger flame through the contact of 
burning spirits among white workers, going to the Indian preach- 
ers, not to supervise their work, nor to take their places, but to 
set them on fire. 

I was sorry not to talk with more of the white superintendents 
who are working on this task. I did see several of the Indian 
preachers in Oklahoma. Many of them receive almost no financial 
help from the mission boards. They are living and working 
almost wholly on their own financial and spiritual resources— 
practically no financial support from their own church people, and 
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little if any spiritual support from reading and study and contacts 
with white fellow ministers. 

Unsatisfactory as their condition seemed to be, the Indian 
churches under Indian ministers seemed an advance over the 
missionary policy which builds up one or two Christian groups of 
Indians around the personal local work of one white missionary. A 
good deal of the mission work in Western Oklahoma and in other 
Indian centers is the impression of one devoted white man’s per- 
sonality upon an Indian community. It is not an organized cam- 
paign to make a whole tribe or group of tribes spiritually self- 
sustaining in a Christian social order. Perhaps the very recent 
emergence of the so-called “Wild Tribes” of Western Oklahoma 
from their primitive, nomadic life has made impracticable any 
other method. The reasons usually given for this limited local 
work under a white missionary are that there are so many small 
tribal fragments with differing languages and traditions who would 
not work well together in an intertribal enterprise; and because 
the Indian helpers or interpreters used by the local missionaries 
are not deemed ready for independent responsibility. A few Chris- 
tian Indians in this section have been given important positions, 
but none, as far as I could learn, have been given ordination, nor 
does that seem to be a very definite and immediate objective. 

One present serious cause of disagreement in western Okla- 
homa is the placing of Indian preachers by one denomination in a 
district supposedly adequately occupied by white missionaries of 
one or two other denominations. The Indian preachers sent in to 
this field are not perhaps very well equipped for the work ; but if 
the local white missionaries of the other denominations had put 
more faith in their own Indian helpers and given them responsi- 
bility for these outposts, this “invasion of territory” and “breach 
of comity” might not have oc , ""rred. This matter, which has 
occupied a great deal of attention of the board secretaries in the 
Home Missions Council, calls for reinforcement of the local work 
rather than repression of outside workers. Perhaps it will not be 
possible to wait till the Indian helpers,;of the local white mission- 
aries here and elsewhere are completely fitted for independent re- 
sponsibility in their own churches. Perhaps the missionary under- 
estimates the resourcefulness and native ability of inadequately 
prepared Indian laymen in the central church. 

An important element in the development of Indian leader- 
ship is giving the Indian a dignified status in the cooperation with 
the white missionary. It rather jarred on one’s ears, in these days 
of racial consciousness, to hear a trained and capable Indian 
Christian spoken of as “my helper” or “my interpreter.” The 
fact that some of these men, from tribes whose average family 
income is less than two hundred dollars a year, are being paid at 



the rate of fifty cents an hour as missionary helpers does not change 
the situation. It is not a matter of money but of recognition. I 
doubt whether all the missionaries are trusting their Indian fellow 
Christians as much as they might. A part of training is trusting 
for independent action. The work will not advance much further 
unless Indians are asked to take responsibility as a part of their 
training for it. 

One of the most important problems of Indian missions 
throughout Oklahoma and the great Navajo field in New Mexico 
and Arizona appears, therefore, to be the proper relation of white 
leadership to an Indian ministry and lay Christian workers. I 
remember the earnest, faithful Hopi woman who carried such an 
important part in the services at Polacca and Walpi, Arizona, in 
the work of the American Baptist Women’s Home Mission 
Society, and the splendid group of preachers whom the McBeth 
sisters and their successors had trained at Lapwai, Idaho. How- 
ever, in some parts of the Indian field the Indian workers are left 
too much to themselves ; in other parts they are not given adequate 
recognition and initiative. In both cases they become discouraged. 
We are not generally developing the strong Indian leadership of 
the past for these reasons. 

In every place I visited I inquired about plans for raising up 
an Indian ministry. In some missions, specially in South Dakota, 
carefully worked out courses of instruction by correspondence are 
being widely used. This appears to be one secret of the marked 
success of Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
developing an Indian ministry. Some missionaries are using the 
new methods of daily vacation Bible schools and young people’s 
summer conferences. Some of the young people in government 
boarding schools are being given special training for lay Christian 
service. But these possible candidates from the government 
schools are not being regularly linked up to the local work by the 
missionary in charge. 

Facing the difficult problem of securing and training Indian 
Christian workers I sometimes wondered if it might not be advis- 
able for missionary boards, in instructions to their missionaries, to 
adopt the old trade union rule that every master workman should 
have at least one apprentice continually under his personal in- 
struction. Even in the most difficult conditions it would seem 
practicable to train a young Indian minister in the missionary’s 
study, as the old New England divines so often trained their suc- 
cessors. The most difficult problem in Indian mission work to-day 
is probably the development of Indian preachers and their “after 
care” when assigned to their fields, — at least until the time comes 
when there will be no need for separate Indian churches. 
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Coordination A considerable proportion of the 

with Protestant Indian missionary work which 

Government Work I have visited is based on some Indian 
agency or government institution ; there are a few mission stations 
which have been built up quite independently of. any work of the 
Indian Service, but usually at very large cost to the churches. 
Many Protestant missionary enterprises among Indians are linked 
up with a church for white people, a very desirable arrangement 
if it does not mean that the Indian work is neglected, and not care- 
fully and specially planned. The isolated Indian mission, a sort 
of social settlement built around the home and the church of a 
white missionary, is another common type. An advanced stage in 
the program of Indian missions, and, perhaps, a proper goal in 
missionary planning, is the extensive country field with many 
churches or branch churches under a general missionary, usually 
white, but sometimes Indian. I have in mind two of these, the 
Dakota Congregational Indian churches, where the Indian, Rev. 
Phillip Frazier, is pastor at large, and the Chippewa Episcopal 
churches, under the care of the Indian, Rev. William Boyle. 

In general the great mission stations among the Indians dis- 
tinct from centers of government work seem to require too much 
of the gifts of the churches in proportion to permanent results, too 
much overhead, one might say. There are exceptional circum- 
stances where it seems necessary to add to the institutions provided 
by the Indian Bureau, especially in the Navajo country, where 
mission schools and hospitals will be needed for some time. 

It is quite impossible to apply general rules to all particular 
cases on account of the wide difference in conditions in various 
parts of the Indian country. There are large missionary institu- 
tions which have been practically taken over by the Indian Ser- 
vice, and there are many government buildings erected for the 
school work among Indians which have been turned over in whole 
or in part to mission boards. There has not been any clear defini- 
tion of function between the missions and the government Indian 
Service. An opportunistic program for the churches in missionary 
Work among Indians has some advantages, but the social, educa- 
tional and medical activities of Protestant missionaries should 
always be integrated with the developing program of the Indian 
Service. The question has been raised whether the government 
Indian Bureau is not invading the field of missionary effort in 
supplying social and community workers. Some think the mis- 
sionaries could do this work better. On the other hand social re- 
sponsibility is not a distinctive function of the church, though re- 
ligious workers have properly urged and illustrated its practise. 
The most strategic as well as economical plan is through a close 
affiliation of the church mission among Indians with a government 
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plant, making use of all opportunities provided or which might be 
provided by the Indian Service for educational, health, recreational 
and other social service, and taking advantage of the generous 
hospitality usually offered by the Indian Office. 

But this implies an obligation on the part of the missionaries 
to the Indian Office and to the Field Service employees which has 
not always been lived up to. The work of present-day mission- 
aries among Indians can never be wholly free from dependence on 
the Indian Service. When, however, practically all of their oppor- 
tunities for Christian work come through the contacts at the 
agency, the government school and the government hospital, the 
obligation to sympathetic and patient cooperation with the Field 
Service is inescapable. At Dulce, New Mexico, I found such 
cooperation almost ideal; at some other places relations between 
missionaries and the Field Service varied from good-natured tol- 
fcrance to more or less acute mutual criticism. Considerable study 
should be given to this question, analyzing the obligation of such 
missionaries to the Field Service, since the expanding program of 
the government will tend to increase these relations. 

The large groups of college men and women, many of them 
with special professional training, now assembled at government 
Indian agencies, often at isolated places, provide in themselves an 
attractive field for a spiritual ministry by the best type of Christian 
pastor. How can one expect even those Field Service people who 
have had a strong Christian background before entering the Ser- 
vice to maintain their missionary spirit and ideals toward the In- 
dian if they are left without adequate and acceptable opportunities 
for worship and for cultivating the life of the spirit in connection 
with their work ? One group of employes at a government agency 
have felt it desirable to organize their own community church. 

At least some of the new men and women in the Indian Field 
Service whom I have met have had professional religious train- 
ing and missionary experience. I was rejoiced to find among them 
a missionary doctor from the Philippines, one from Guatemala, a 
missionary school executive from China, and a supervisor of home 
extension work who had taken a full course in religious education 
at Union Theological Seminary. The wife of one of the govern- 
ment superintendents had formerly been a missionary under the 
same mission board with which I have worked for twenty-three 
years. I shall always count as prized acquaintances and friends 
some fellow missionaries among the Field Service workers I met 
jon this trip. 

There should be no sharp distinction between the work of 
such people and that of church-supported missionaries, unless in 
function. The present differentiation could be avoided by the 
missionary practically identifying himself with the staff of the 
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government agency with which his work is related. If he is able 
to make himself a spiritual leader among the Field Service workers 
by virtue of his own personality, he will be utilizing to the utmost 
the possibilities of this cooperation. I visited one Indian Service 
hospital where the missionary was spoken of as “our chaplain.” 

In their book, “The Navajos,” Dane and Mary Coolidge 
show rare insight and sympathy in analyzing the social situation : 
“To the observer on the reservation one of the most striking things 
is the way each social group lives within a little circle of its own, 
the government school staff, the employees, the traders, the mis- 
sionaries, and outside them all, the Navajos, have attempted to be 
self-sufficient. New forms of cooperation are growing up among 
them. The hospitals connected with mission stations and with 
government schools have become the greatest force for drawing 
these alien elements together in a common service. Friendly contacts 
come about and when the social assembly houses and day schools 
have been distributed widely, the missionary will have opportunity 
to weld them all into a unique cooperative American community.’ 1 
It is probably impracticable for a missionary to give whole 
time to the local work of a single Indian Service administrative 
unit, except in the larger non-reservation schools. In one such 
school the missionary, living in a school building, with chapel and 
recreation rooms furnished by the school, has worked for twelve 
years as a recognized and appreciated member of the school fac- 
ulty. On the reservations the extension workers of the Indian 
Service go out from the agency center or from a sub-agency the 
same as the missionaries. In many cases the organization of farm 
chapters and 4-H clubs and women’s meetings, with the erection 
of chapter houses by the Indian Service has provided centers for 
social and even evangelistic work which the missionaries might 
utilize if there was a common working program with the Field 
Service extension workers, agricultural demonstrators, field nurses 
and home extension agents of the government. In some cases 
country churches are used by the Field Service, and there might 
well be a pooling of missionary and government equipment and 
personnel for this extension program. It seemed to me in cases 
that came under my notice that the facilities available could not be 
adequately used without enlisting both sets of workers. It is 
generally true that the missionaries and the Field Service people do 
work in partnership, but occasionally a missionary feels, as one of 
them expressed it to me, “I know my rights here, and I go ahead 
with my work without bothering much about the superintendent.” 
A feature of the new administrative policy in the Indian 
Office is the holding of many special conferences for different 
classes of workers, superintendents’ conferences, principals’ con- 
ferences, conferences for boys’ and girls’ advisers, and for extension 
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workers. Welcoming of missionaries and other special civilian 
guests to these conferences would be a help in understanding and 
in publicity even though the discussions were largely technical. 
Missionaries are admitted to the sessions of the Navajo Tribal 
Council. Might it not be well for them to participate in Field 
Service conferences discussing questions in which they have such a 
personal interest? For nearly thirty years the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners held an annual conference in Washing- 
ton with the secretaries of mission boards, leading missionaries, and 
officers of the Indian Service. It would seem very desirable, under 
the new policy of the Indian Office, to suggest that the opportunity 
of conference be extended to missionaries on the field as well as to 
Field Service men. Resumption of the annual conferences of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners would also seem to be strategic 
this year when all Protestant churches are studying Indian mis- 
sions, and when a sympathetic understanding by the general public 
concerning the Indian situation is so greatly desired by the Indian 
Office. Conferences on policy and method in the Indian Service 
and the missionary work of the churches are likely to be the best 
kind of publicity to secure that result. 

Religious Education With the increasing emphasis in 

ini the government’s educational program 

Government Schools for the Indian on character training 
and vocational adjustment the significance of religious education 
classes in the government boarding schools becomes greater. Mod- 
ern educationalists in the Indian schools agree that there must be 
character-forming courses in connection with the other studies of 
the curriculum, but they properly insist that such courses must 
have educational value comparable with the other studies. In at 
least two of the large boarding schools pupils in religious educa- 
tion courses are given credit toward graduation, in some cases one 
unit in sixteen, after they have passed satisfactory examination in 
approved courses. The catalogue of one government Indian school 
lists two hours a week religious instruction in its regular curricu- 
lum. My observation showed that it was practically a universal 
custom in the government Indian schools to have the pupils attend 
Sunday School either in near-by churches or in the assembly hall 
of the school. Often the superintendent of the school is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School, and the members of the school staff 
teach the classes. New “Regulations for Religious Worship and 
Instruction of Pupils in Government Indian Schools” have recently 
been issued by the Indian Office, and are published in Lindquist’s 
“Handbook for Missionary Workers among American Indians.” 
There is evidently need for careful study of these new regulations 
on the part of missionaries as well as the superintendents and 
principals of the schools. 
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Several conditions in the religious education work discovered 
in this study need to be particularly mentioned. In many cases 
the government boarding schools are dependent for religious in- 
struction of the pupils on irregular, occasional visits from general 
missionaries. One denomination placed a general missionary in 
charge of religious work for pupils in twelve government schools! 
Often the only aid to the school staff is the voluntary service of 
local pastors burdened with their own church work, and not always 
prepared for this special service even if they could give it adequate 
thought and time. Some superintendents of government Indian 
schools are dissatisfied with lessons in a catechism or pious talks as 
a substitute for religious education , 

The new Indian Office regulations distinguish between “re- 
ligious instruction” and “preparatory classes,” a distinction which 
should be noted and emphasized in the work of every missionary 
or other clergyman related to a government school. A most sig- 
nificant and important regulation says, “Method and promptness, 
and a desire to cooperate with the discipline and aims of the school 
must characterize the work of those to whom the spiritual interests 
of the pupils are entrusted.” This should point to a very careful 
and sympathetic planning together by missionary and superintend- 
ent of the whole religious program in the school. I am glad to 
say that I found such a situation in a number of schools. The 
missionary was recognized as the head of a department in the 
school, and the superintendent took the same intelligent interest 
in this department as the president of a university would in every 
one of its departments. This implied that the missionary could 
and did maintain in his department the high educational standards 
of the government school. I found that many superintendents 
were studying the subject of character education. I wished many 
times that our general Religious Education Councils and the re- 
ligious education departments of our various denominations could 
make a special project of religious education in government Indian 
schoohj and give some substantial assistance to the missionaries 
among Indians and the superintendents of government schools in 
this matter. Apparently nothing has been more stimulating and 
helpful to the Indian Service in the last few years than the inclu- 
sion in the program of the National Conference of Social Work, 
and of its affiliated organizations, of a discussion of Indian affairs. 
It would be desirable for the mission boards concerned in work 
among Indians to ask their denominational leaders in religious 
education also to give special consideration to Indian affairs, study* 
ing especially a religious program for government schools, and 
making it a special topic in their regular conferences. 

The only complaint I heard from missionaries in the matter 
of religious education classes in the government schools was that 
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the superintendent found it difficult to plan the schedule so as to 
get in these classes, or that, in some cases, his attitude was one of 
tolerance rather than active cooperation. There are occasional 
signs of a “fear complex” in the attitude of superintendents toward 
religious activities in their schools. But in general they are clear 
in their discrimination between ethical and religious teaching for 
the formation of character and mere sectarian propaganda, and 
cordial toward the former. 

On the part of missionaries and mission boards there is need 
for much more attention to the exceptional religious opportunity 
in the government schools. While practically every one of the 41 
government schools I visited has some sort of a religious program, 
with some help from a missionary or from the religious leaders of 
the community, there are few which have an adequate program, 
such as would be considered essential in a first-class private school. 
In some of the large non-reservation schools there are resident re- 
ligious workers, supported interdenominationally or by separate 
denominations. They illustrate how much can be done by fully 
identifying themselves with the life of the school and assisting in 
all the social and recreational activities, as well as carrying on 
well-planned and systematic courses in religious education. It 
would be very desirable if every one of the boarding schools with 
a hundred or more Indian children of Protestant affiliation could 
have a Protestant resident religious education director, preferably a 
young person, with intellectual and technical preparation for the 
task equal to that of any other member of the staff of the school. It 
would be desirable also that all such persons work together in a 
common program and a common fellowship, whether their support 
comes from separate denominational funds or an interdenomina- 
tional source. Missionary work among Indians needs specialists, a 
preparation for a particular task. A group of trained religious 
education directors, sufficient to adequately serve the government 
Indian schools, would be greatly helped by their own organization 
and their own group consciousness, as do other special professional 
groups. 

Just now there is a further widening of the opportunity for 
this type of missionary service. In South Dakota and some other 
states the law allows religious instruction in the public schools, 
and when the Indian Service arranges to have Indian children 
received into the public schools its representatives frequently en- 
courage provision of religious instruction for the Indian children, 
just as they plan to provide noon lunches for them. There are 
also 124 government day schools where the cooperation of mission- 
aries is welcomed. In Southern Arizona a former missionary in 
China, now in the Indian Field Service, is planning a series of day 
schools which shall be real community centers, with reading and 
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social rooms, and a unique plan for temporary boarding of Indian 
children whose parents are away on seasonal employment. He is 
anxious for the help of missionaries in this work. My observation 
is that opportunities for specific missionary cooperation in new 
government projects are increasing much faster than the mission- 
aries available to use them. 

Constructive A very distinct new type of work 

Social which I noticed in several places is the 

Planning provision of a Christian home for Indian 

children whose education is provided in public schools. The public 
school supervisors of the Field Service have, in many cases, con- 
ducted real crusades to educate public opinion to receive Indian 
children with white children in the public schools: — and, then, 
found it impossible to provide for many of the Indian children 
whose homes had been broken up, or whose parents were a handicap 
instead of an asset to the child’s education. The missionaries, in- 
stead of continuing a mission boarding school or seeking to start 
one, receive these homeless or orphaned children into a dormitory, 
keep them healthy, well-fed and clothed, and turn them over to 
the public school teachers. In one place the public school building 
and the mission dormitory were both furnished by the government, 
old, unused boarding school buildings. 

One enterprising missionary furnishes the lunches for the 
Indian children in a near-by public school. Incidents that have 
come under my observation might be multiplied illustrating new 
opportunities for the missionary in connection with Indian Service 
plans. It seemed pathetic that the efforts of public school super- 
visors in the Indian Service were so often hindered by the inability 
to find proper homes for orphaned Indian children, whose educa- 
tion could be well cared for by the public schools. One Indian 
Service man was able to offer $25 a month out of tribal funds for 
the home care of homeless Indian children, but could not find a 
Protestant family, missionary or civilian, who would receive such 
children, even with this considerable payment. He and other men 
in similar positions have felt compelled to send Indian children to 
Roman Catholic institutions because no Protestant homes or domi- 
tories were available. In view of the large increase of the practice 
of adopting children, as reported by the United States Children’s 
Bureau, attention might well be directed to the opportunity for 
adopting Indian orphans or half ^orphans into Christian homes, 
with a substantial subsidy from Indian tribal funds as a material 
help to family incomes in these times of depression. Superin- 
tendents have told me that nothing did quite so much for the 
Indian student In the past as the out-placing policy of the Carlisle 
Indian School. The summer’s life and training in a farmer’s home 
made a world of difference in the student’s idea of life. 
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I was constantly interested in new constructive social plan- 
ning being undertaken by the Field Service men and women, and 
impressed by the unwisdom of missionaries working independently 
on similar lines. Every modern device in educational, medical and 
social work is being made available in the Indian Service, and the 
government is paying the bills. Even the school bus is being used 
on sparsely populated reservations. The government can and will 
pay for nurse service in the Indian homes. The home demonstra- 
tion workers are conducting women’s classes in cooking, canning, 
sewing and baby care. Should the missionary merely add volunteer 
help to this paid service by expert government employes? It 
seemed to me the missionaries ought to be able to supply something 
better, a spiritual ministry which should color the whole relation 
between white workers and Indians with confidence and good 
will. They can and do create an all-pervading spiritual atmos- 
phere throughout an Indian agency when there is the right man 
and the right coordination between him and the staff of the 
agency. 

There was plenty of evidence also that missionaries are doing 
constructive thinking and planning for Indian welfare, and are 
getting their ideas across through conference with local Indian 
Service people and with civic leaders of their communities. I saw 
missionaries doing important and scholarly work on Indian lan- 
guages; Rudolphe Petter’s work with the Cheyenne, Uplegger at 
work on the Apache, and Whitener enthusiastic over his significant 
discoveries of connection between Keresan, the language of seven 
New Mexican pueblos, and the old colloquial Japanese. The value 
of scientific work with Indian languages is not merely for the 
ethnologist. My own observation confirmed the theory expressed 
by one missionary that one’s native language is the best channel 
through which to receive religious ideas. Results have shown that 
those missionaries who preach directly in the language of the 
Indian tribe show the largest results in an intelligent and loyal 
Christian following. There is still need for language study by 
Indian missionaries, and a great field for cooperation with them by 
ethnologists and the universities and the scientific departments of 
the United States government. 

I met missionaries as well as Field Service men and women 
who are promoting the Indian arts and industries and developing 
a market for them, though few suppose that these arts and in- 
dustries promise an adequate economic support for more than a 
very few of the Indians. The market for distinctive Indian wares 
is already overstocked. The Indian memorial windows in the 
chapel at Lodge Grass, Montana, among the Crows, and the 
Indian museum at Bacone College show that there is artistic feel- 
ing exhibited in the work of the missionaries. 
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But there is also a notable constructive social imagination. A 
retired missionary, out of service, has organized among the Navajos 
the “Returned Students’ Council,” a new and most promising 
social invention for mobilizing the influence of the Indian students, 
too often powerless as individuals to affect the conservative home 
life of their people. I attended one of the first meetings of this 
organization, which made plans for its first delegate conference, 
later held at the Methodist Mission school at Farmington, N. M., 
August 22-23. This was a history-making event, attracting the 
attention of educators all over the southwest, both government 
workers and missionaries. It has great possibilities of service to 
the whole Navajo people, who are apparently just on the point of 
some very striking advance after their centuries of conservatism. 

Among other developments a new social plan which is just 
being worked out, sometimes independently by missionaries, some- 
times by city councils and sometimes through the Indian Service 
superintendents, is the Indian village community , supervised and 
provided with modern conveniences, such as water, lights and 
sewers. Much has been accomplished in connection with the Bap- 
tist work at Reno, Nevada. It would seem wiser if all such plan- 
ning for the Indians by these various agencies were coordinated. 
An inclusive planning conference, in which missionaries, local 
social agencies and the Field Service people met on an equal basis 
to plan together and unite their ideas and their resources for such 
Indian village enterprises might tend to lessen the feeling that the 
Indian Service is a separate bureaucratically controlled institution, 
distinct from other social agencies interested in the same thing. A 
conspicuous feature of Indian Office policy very recently has been 
the habit of enlisting the women’s clubs and the other civic 
organizations of nearby places in such social planning. There 
ought to be much more of it. In the case of the missionary prob- 
ably one of the best ways to emphasize his spiritual function is in 
arousing, stimulating and encouraging both Indians and whites 
to carry out these schemes of social progress. 

Indian Missions One cannot study Protestant Indian 

and _ _ missions without being convinced that 
Economic Conditions the Indian’s religious progress is consid- 
erably dependent on his economic status. The Salvation Army’s 
formula, soup, soap and salvation”, applies in Indian missions; 
only the stages cannot follow as rapidly as they do in some rescue 
work in cities. The few groups of Indians with considerable eco- 
nomic resources that have come to them by treaty rights or by oil 
and timber leases are often demoralized by their freedom from the 
necessity of working. Even those who derive a pitifully small 
annual income from the “unearned increment”, their leases of land, 
their share of tribal funds, and other returns from business trans- 
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acted for them by the government, are almost as much demoralized 
and unfitted for the sturdy self-dependence which is a condition of 
a vital religious life. Those who have almost no resource except 
their own efforts in very unfavorable economic conditions [and 
there are many such Indians who through lack of treaty protection 
are without tribal funds and get little help from the government], 
are slow to listen to a new gospel that does not offer them some 
hope for better living conditions. I had contacts with all these 
three classes of Indians, and noted the effect of their economic 
status on the religious work among them. It is significant that the 
richest Indians are generally adherents of a church which makes 
form and ritual specially important in religion. 

The government payments to Indians, on account of old 
treaties, varying with different tribes, and the expectation by the 
Indians of still more payments, on account of claims against the 
government, develop psychological attitudes in which it is hard 
for true religion to grow. It appeared to me that even the elabor- 
ate machinery of the Indian Bureau, set up to scrupulously pay 
each Indian his pitiful annual share of funds available, was rather 
a hindrance than a help to the results sought. The Indian can see 
that an expenditure of about four dollars, in bookkeeping and clerk 
hire and office furniture, to give him an annuity payment of fifty- 
seven cents, on the basis of old treaty rights, indicates an economic 
maladjustment, in spite of exact observance of the letter of the 
law. 

Great and expensive missionary plants, and those at govern- 
ment agencies, though sincerely intended to help the Indian, 
probably tend to develop a dependence reflex instead of stimulating 
the qualities which are basal to Christianity. An Indian Service 
superintendent who recognized that the real task of the govern- 
ment was the formation of character in the Indians told me that 
the government boarding schools, with all their elaborate provision 
for the students, were an injury to the young people, under the 
present regulations, because they gave everything and required 
nothing. Much of the disappointment which I noticed concern- 
ing results of Christian work in government schools is due not to 
deficiencies in the character of the work but to the effects of a 
system which practically negatives religious teachings concerning 
the virtue of self-denial and service. 

The unequal distribution of income to Indians through gov- 
ernment trusteeship of different tribal resources, based on adventi- 
tious treaties, is also a source of discontent unfavorable to religion. 
It is as hard to do church work with Indians dissatisfied with 
unfair economic conditions as it is with white people. I won- 
dered sometimes whether the highest justice to the Indians would 
not be secured by pooling all tribal funds and resources for the 
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benefit of all Indians in the United States with no more individual 
payments. That might make religious work easier too. Many of 
the tribal divisions, with their padded rolls, including persons only 
one-one hundred and twenty-eighth Indian, are maintained merely 
for the sake of the doles which the government will pay. They 
would not last ten years, as. one part Indian in the Field Service 
told me, except for the personal gain by being counted an Indian. 
A woman applying for enrollment on the lists of California In- 
dians in anticipation of the settlement of their old claim against 
the government, said she was of Indian descent, the offspring of 
John Smith and Pocahontas! But she was told that the new law 
did not allow for any payments to individuals on their California 
claims, and her interest subsided. 

Here again the Field Service men and women might well 
plan together with the missionaries because vital religion cannot 
develop under an unsound economic system like that among the 
Indians, even though it is legally correct. The Indian Office has 
repeatedly declared that the permanent advance of the Indian 
is dependent upon religion, so a better basis for religion needs to 
be laid in a better economic system for the Indian. 

Not all the Indians are demoralized by living on money they 
did not earn, nor discouraged by lack of opportunity to earn 
enough for an honest living. I saw many groups that are fairly 
prosperous as a result of their own earnings. The Pimas and 
Papagoes in Arizona are not allowed to lease their lands made 
fertile by the Coolidge dam. They are forming the habit of farm- 
ing it themselves instead of depending on lease money as so many 
others do. One should attend the agricultural fairs for Indians 
(genuine, not commercialized) planned and directed by Indian 
committees and the agency staff, at Keshena in Wisconsin, at Fort 
Yates in North Dakota, and in dozens of other places, to see how 
far the program of self-help for the Indians has already gone. If 
all the tribal distinctions were forgotten, and all the tribal funds 
were lost or pooled into one great trust fund for general purposes, 
it would be more evident that a very large proportion of the In- 
dians are already dependent upon their own actual earnings, and 
would be fairly well provided for out of their own earnings, if 
they had a good economic opportunity, good land, good markets, 
good roads (such as occur almost everywhere outside the reserva- 
tions), and jobs as artisans in towns and cities for those who leave 
their homes. It is perhaps futile to speak of adequate economic 
opportunity for Indians when thirteen million white people in the 
United States are jobless; but Christian people need to know that 
the slow progress of religious work among Indians is due, partly, 
at least, to economic conditions over which the Indians have little 
control rather than to their own weakness of character. 
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To a considerable extent, however, the poverty and low stan- 
dard of living among many of the Indians, and the consequent 
failure to develop widely a strong religious life, is due to social 
habits, which must be brought under a better social control through 
the application of state laws and the standards of the white com- 
munities to all the Indians on and off the reservations. For all of 
us, as St. Paul said, ‘“the law is our schoolmaster.” A mistaken 
sentimentalism or indifference about the Indian has generally de- 
prived him of the discipline and social control which white com- 
munities have built up for themselves, as embodied in their laws, 
however poorly enforced. Particularly in matters of marriage 
and divorce and extra legal relations between the sexes there is a 
great and demoralizing laxity among large numbers of Indians of 
many tribes, even those affiliated with Protestant churches. Every 
one in the Indian Service, from the Commissioner down, feels the 
need of stronger sanctions for the moral ideals which missionaries 
and Field Service people alike are teaching. Mr. Rhoads in a 
recent letter says: “Some way must soon be found to make state 

laws applicable to Indians on a large number of reservations.” 

Indians and whites alike have said that segregation of the 
Indian on his land, in his schools, in his civic relations, and in his 
religious fellowship is one of the great obstacles to his progress. 
It is the direct antithesis of assimilation, which is the only prac- 
ticable goal. Adopted as a necessary, though temporary, means of 
protection for the Indian, it turns out to be a protection of the 
Indian from the legal and economic and social consequences of his 
own acts ; and nothing is more disastrous to the growth of char- 
acter. 

Few except those who have much practical contact with the 
Indians know how little is left of the old social control through 
tribal customs [and ethnologists are by no means agreed even as 
to their moral value]. Those who are close to the life of the 
Indian recognize that he is now without the support of the old 
sanctions, and not yet brought under the influence of the new, 
the law and order of the American community, into which he 
must be assimilated. This is a problem of religious work among 
the Indians, not merely a question of legal jurisdiction. 

One of the common social habits of the Indian, the frequent 
and. protracted public dances for which whole families gather from 
long distances and often for several days, has very definite relation 
to the economic condition as well as to the moral laxity of many 
Indians. It needs to be definitely regulated by law, as dance halls 
are in every white community. Mussolini found the Italian people 
poor and improvident because so much of their time was wasted on 
church holidays. He forbade -the observance of most of these 
holidays as a help in the economic recovery of the country. When 
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Indian men, women and children leave their gardens, their poultry 
and their milch cows to go off for days and camp out at a dance 
gathering no expert is needed to appraise the probable social and 
economic loss to the community. All the patient constructive 
effort of the agricultural and home extension workers of the Field 
Service and the missionaries is likely to be swept away as with a 
flood by this recreational orgy. The experience of hundreds of our 
frontier towns ought to make it clear to every one that religion 
cannot flourish unless there is law and order and social control of 
amusements, and a general acceptance of fundamental economic 
laws. 

A particularly objectionable feature of these Indian dances 
is the custom of making lavish gifts to anybody and everybody 
merely for the sake of public display. A brief moment of popular 
applause is often bought with the sacrifice of all that has been laid 
up for the future. The amount and value of things thrown reck- 
lessly to any taker at these dances is only comparable to the sacri- 
fices which a gambler will make in the heat of his fever. The 
“give away” and its encouragement of dependence upon the com- 
munity after one’s own things are gone, is one of the worst effects 
of the intoxication produced by these unregulated public dances. 
I found unanimous opposition to them among missionaries, Indian 
Christians and all the Field Service people except a small group 
who are zealous for the preservation of the old Indian culture. 
In some of the government boarding schools instruction is being 
given in the folk dances of the Indians, although some of the 
adults have protested against it, notably speakers in the Navajo 
Tribal Council. In one of the Field Service conferences last 
summer it was suggested, perhaps jokingly, that a medicine man 
might be brought into the boarding schools to give instruction 
in Indian folklore, paralleling the religious instruction of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 

Competing Besides social and economic handi- 

Indian caps to the progress of Christian work 

Religions among Indians there is a strong opposi- 

tion from three distinct types of religion practiced by some of 
them. The old pagan religions are still strong among the pueblo 
dwellers, the Zunis, the Hopis and the Navajos, although most of 
the pueblos are nominally Catholic. There is a strong pagan 
element among the Northern Cheyennes, who have a considerable 
ritual with degrees of initiation. Sometime ago they organized a 
protest against the missionaries because they had published some re- 
ports concerning immoral practices in these initiations. One of the 
most exclusively pagan groups remaining in the United States, 
except Alaska, are the Upper Red Lake Chippewas in Northern 
Minnesota. Their “Grand Medicine” appears to be a revival of 
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animistic religious ideas, with an elaborate secret ritual and a long 
list of degrees, to the highest of which only a very few are admitted. 
The “grand medicine” men and women guard the secrets of this 
ritual even when they have left the pagan group and cast in their 
lot with Christianity. I am not aware that ethnologists have 
learned much about this particular religious cult. 

An Indian religion of quite a different sort, and one of which 
a good deal is known, is the peyote cult, a loose organization which 
practices chewing the peyote “button”, a seed pod of a Mexican 
plant, as a kind of sacrament. One of the Field Service men who 
is working under the new law of Montana to prevent the intro- 
duction of peyote into the reservations, (although he can do noth- 
ing against it when it has been smuggled in) gave me samples of 
the “buttons.” They look something like a dried mushroom. 
Although peyote has been proved by observation and chemical 
analysis to be a dangerous narcotic, it is protected from the opera- 
tion of the anti-narcotic agents of the government by the incorpora- 
tion of the “native American church” in Oklahoma and some other 
states, in whose ritual peyote takes the place of the bread and wine 
of the Lord’s Supper ! This blasphemous travesty on Christianity 
was suggested and engineered by a United States government 
official under the constitutional guarantees of freedom of religion. 

Many Indians say that when whisky is so hard to get a peyote 
session at the church provides a way to get “a cheap drunk.” A 
special writer for an Oklahoma daily described to me his participa- 
tion in one of the all-night peyote debauches. The practice of 
eating peyote under the pretense of worshipping it is spreading 
widely among the Indians, though I found many sections still 
entirely free from it. The use of the drug is promoted by richer 
Indians who seek influence with their people by providing it and 
the place to meet for its ceremonial use. Most supplies of peyote 
are brought up from Mexico by auto, and distributed freely, 
though in some cases it is being raised locally. When a new supply 
is. brought in by some well to do Indian one of the irregular meet- 
ings of the peyote worshippers is called, and the devotees get to- 
gether for an all-night session. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there appears to be no social value whatever in the activities of the 
peyote cult. Whatever influence for social control may have 
grown out of the old tribal religions there appears to be nothing 
whatever to the credit of this new bastard religion, posing as a 
form of Christianity. It is a serious hindrance to the work of the 
missionaries. 

I took pains to find out whether “Shakerism”, a newly- 
devised Indian religion of the Pacific Northwest, had any real 
social value for the Indian. There are many regular church build- 
ings of the Indian Shakers, and they claim equal standing with 
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Protestant mission churches. They hold regular services with, a 
preacher, but their characteristic religious exercise is dancing and 
shaking their bodies around the body of a sick person lying on. the 
floor in the center of the meeting room. Eventually the hypnotic 
influence extends to the sick person. If he gets up and shakes 
with the rest then the meeting is a success and he is supposed to 
be cured. Although it has been claimed that the teachings of 
Shakerism forbid drunkenness, I was unable to find anyone, mis- 
sionary or Field Service employe, who felt that this religion had 
any moral value. It is described as a mixture of Roman Catholic 
imagery, Protestant theology and pagan practices. A Christian 
teacher in one of the government schools attended a Shaker church 
service. The preacher took pains to explain to the visitor about 
their beliefs and ceremonies, but was plainly embarrassed, and 
pupils of the teacher urged her not to remain for the later exer- 
cises. Apparently a considerable number of Indian young people 
who may go to the Roman Catholic or Protestant services in gov- 
ernment boarding schools attend the Shaker church when at home. 
It is evidently a cheap home-made substitute for the Christianity 
taught by the missionaries; but it has this value, at least, that it 
is a product of the Indians themselves, and may eventually develop 
with the developing religious life of the Indian communities where 
it has been started. 

In general my study of Protestant Indian missions is not so 
encouraging from the standpoint of the Indian’s response as it is 
from the standpoint of the intelligent and devoted efforts of mis- 
sionaries and the Field Service workers. The cause is the abnormal 
economic conditions under which the Indians are living, especially 
during the last forty years, in spite of an unexampled generosity 
of the government toward them. Their status as wards of the 
government, involving economic dependence, their exemption from 
the discipline of the laws, their isolation from helpful contacts 
with the white communities must be changed in order to give 
missions a fair chance. 

I was disappointed not to have more and longer talks with 
representative Indians. Missionaries and Field Service workers,, 
and all social workers, in fact, throughout the country, need to 
study more carefully the thought of the Indian himself about his 
condition and needs. Much of what is written in popular maga- 
zines and spoken on popular platforms, both by whites and Indians, 
is idealizing the Indian’s past and complaining of his present in- 
stead of planning constructively for his future. More facing of 
facts and sociological analysis, and, especially, attention to the 
unhampered and unbiased thinking of the Indians would doubtless 
clarify the problem for all who are interested in them. There are, 
to be sure, educated Indians who have poor judgment about what 
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their people need, and some who are persistent trouble makers 
rather than constructive thinkers. Some Indians are making their 
living by lecturing, misleading the public with praises of their old 
culture and complaints about the government. That only handi- 
caps those who are earnestly trying to work out a difficult socio- 
logical problem. 

On certain reservations I learned of local Indians who have 
an unenviable reputation as fault finders and cheap politicians. 
They are regarded as a nuisance by the Field Service employes, and, 
on the other hand, are sought out by all who want to write critical 
articles or prepare indictments of the Indian Service. But there 
are hundreds of intelligent, thoughtful Indians, compared to one 
of such, who, if they could be persuaded to talk freely would fur- 
nish much helpful suggestion. Fortunately such Indians are be- 
ginning to speak out, in the Navajo Tribal Council and other tribal 
assemblies, and in conference with those white men whom they 
trust. The statesmanship of the Indian people is not always 
revealed in the men who are elected to the Indian advisory 
groups now being generally organized in connection with the gov- 
ernment agencies; but there are increasing opportunities thus 
opened for thinking together, by Indian and white man, on the 
situation. It is not always easy for the white man to really coun- 
sel together with the Indian. Courses in race relations and race 
psychology, such as are now being given in many universities ought 
to be required studies for all candidates for work in the Indian 
country if we are to really understand the Indian and get the help- 
ful response from his mind in planning how best to help him. 

An increasing factor in the success of Protestant mission work 
among the Indians, as I have studied it, is the attitude of the white 
communities closely associated with the Indians or sentimentally 
interested in them. This study necessarily took me back from the 
missionary’s home and school and church to his white fellow 
Christians, those in nearby towns and those in the back-east 
churches and mission boards. One group may be unduly pessi- 
mistic and prejudiced, the other unduly sentimental, and unwilling 
to face moral conditions and economic problems as they are among 
the Indians. Mission work is handicapped by both these attitudes. 
It is important that the Christian public should face reality, and 
understand the total situation; it is important that they should 
restore confidence in the government Indian Service, and maintain 
its morale ; it is important that they should favor and promote the 
steady devolution of responsibility for the Indians upon the states 
and counties where they live, bringing them under the authority 
of state laws and opening to them cordially all the privileges of 
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state and county institutions, with such help from the federal gov- 
ernment as it may .seem best to turn over to local agencies for 
administration; it is important that the Christian public abandon 
as rapidly as possible thinking of the Indian under tribal distinc- 
tions or even as a separate race. There is no room in America for 
any distinct racial culture except that homogeneous culture to 
which all elements of our population are contributing. Each 
brings its gift of folk lore and art, but as ornaments of a common 
life, not distinctions of a separate race, nor as the economic de- 
pendence of a distinct group, to whom the whole economic, politi- 
cal and social life of the country should be open. 

If I should record one suggestion as summing up the experi- 
ence of this study it would be that more of the responsible mission 
board officers, Christian social experts and religious education 
leaders should visit and study the whole Indian field, to become 
personally acquainted with the considerable number of real think- 
ers and constructive executives among the Field Service men and 
women, and to confer with many of the experienced and clear- 
visioned missionaries irrespective of denomination. So many mis- 
sionary leaders have known only their own missionaries, and have 
seen their work out of relation to the whole. Our churches have 
plenty of men who could study the whole Indian field and the 
whole Indian problem with broad mind and scientific spirit. It 
would be the wisest strategy to encourage the visits of such persons 
with the same cordial moral backing of the government and the 
churches which has been given me this summer. 

, Faithfully yours, 

George W. Hinman. 
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